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The resulting alliance of the crusading spirit and the
marauding genius under the leadership of a sceptical, imagina-
tive, and cosmopolitan aristocracy presented a curious spec-
tacle to the world for nearly four centuries. It was an alliance
rooted in the facts of our history, and chiefly in the discord set
up in the Elizabethan age between our national temper and
our political necessities as they appeared to our rulers in those
days.

We might have become, like the Dutch, a commercial
oligarchy; we bred instead a new aristocracy which fused and
in time became indistinguishable from the descendants of the
old families. This fact was due largely to the close association
first of the Spanish and later of the French aristocracy with
the Tudor courts. The vulgarity of provincialism, in fact,
never infected the English court or English society until the
Napoleonic era.

On the other hand, Tudor domestic architecture was the
creation of the distinctive English genius for tolerance and
adaptability. Applied to the fundamental questions of morals
and politics, this genius comes near to John Morley's definition
of politics as 'the science of the second best,' and Morley himself
was to live on into an age of catastrophe which must have
caused him to doubt profoundly whether the second best is good
enough. But, in matters of social organization and amenity,
tolerance and adaptability lie at the root of the matter. And
so we must look behind the troubled Elizabethan facade, behind
thefumum et opes strepitumque Romae, to the countryside, learning
to wear its new secular habit in the closing decades. The feudal
magnates, the knights, the freemen, the priests, and the monas-
teries had all gone, but the squire, the parson, the country
house, and the yeoman families were coming to the front of the
stage, and, in the country towns, the new industries, still happily
localized, were absorbing much of the landless labour. The
new men who became heirs to the English countryside might
have forced on the countryside a change as drastic as that which
they imposed upon our religion and our politics. They did
nothing of the kind. The pleasant dignity of Tudor domestic
architecture, Swakeleys and Compton Wynyates, and even the
more pretentious Hatfield and Audley End, contrast wholly